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of Richard II was held to be treasonable, the offence being
aggravated by the dedication, in perfectly innocent terms,
to the Earl of Essex. His work was thus checked till he
met with encouragement from Henry, Prince of Wales,
a patron of literature, of whom, though a mere youth,
such men as Jonson, Chapman, and Raleigh, spoke with
an enthusiasm that cannot be mistaken for flattery.
Prince Henry saw the need of a worthy history of England.
He therefore sent for Hayward to discuss the reasons
with him :

Prince Henry . . . sent for mee, a few monethes
before his death. And at my second comming to his
presence, among some other speeches, hee complained
much of our Histories of England ; and that the
English Nation, which is inf eriour to none in Honour-
able actions, should be surpassed by all, in leauing the
memorie of them to posteritie. . . .

I answered, that I concerned these causes hereof ;
One, that men of sufficiencie were otherwise employed ;
either in publicke affaires, or in wrestling with the
world, for maintenance or encrease of their private
estates. Another is, for that men might safely wrrite of
others in maner of a tale, but in marfer of a History,
safely they could not: because, albeit they should
write of men long since dead, and whose posteritie is
cleane worne out; yet some aliue, finding themselues
foule in those vices, which they see obserued, reproued,
condemned in others ; their guiltinesse maketh them
apt to conceiue, that whatsoeuer the words are, the
finger pointeth onely at them. The last is, for that the
Argument of our English historic hath been so foiled
heretofore by some unworthie writers, that men of
qualitie may esteeme themselues discredited by dealing
in it. ...